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THE UNIVERSE OF ANDRE MASSON 


BY JOHN ALFORD 


INCE the CoLtece Art JourRNAL commenced publication in 
November 1941, a series of articles on “modern art” has been 
published, debating first the question of what place the study of 
contemporary art should be given in the curricula of college art 
departments, and more recently the nature and value of “modern 
art” itself. M. Masson’s recent book, Anatomy of My Universe,' in 
the. course of forty-six pages of drawings and commentaries illus- 
trates more of the points in debate than any other single work of 
my acquaintance. M. Masson, however, does not provide a text-book 
of theory. He does not even provide a consecutive exposition of any 
coherent system of ideas. He acts in the specifically private, intuitive 
and aesthetic manner to which we have come to limit the word art. 
The words of his own prologue read pretentiously in English, but 
the printed version is safer to give than a reinterpretation: 

“This graphic world is a universe that I create. It is composed 
of images that fill my expectation, signified by the sheet of 
white paper. Whence come these imagined forms? They come 
from my impassioned meditation, an attitude that poses an 
object, even in its first movement when it seems to be completely 
sunk in the undetermined. But soon, as in the process of dream- 
inducing hallucination, or after a first stage composed uniquely 
of vertical schemes, there appear forms already plastic like dreams 
and this meditative disposition calls up forgotten sensations, 
buried dreams. It is their polymorphous play that I orchestrate 
in their becoming. 

“But to what has this gushing forth of different elements 
responded? It has responded to the call of desire. 


“The dream is not content to compensate desires dead from 
inanition, it may also give life to what is cold and abstract in our 
waking thought.” 

M. Masson’s images are, in fact, the obvious products and sym- 
bols of thinking in terms of universals as well as images of “for- 
gotten sensations, buried dreams.” If they are not what M. Coo- 


* André Masson, Anatomy of My Universe, 34 pl., and text. New York, 1943, 
Curt Valentin. $6.00. 
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maraswamy demands that all art should be, “injunctive, moving 
us to do this or that,” they are at least “speculative, that is, referent 
of the activity to its principle” (c.a.Jj., II, 4; pp. 123-4). 

The fantasy of the drawings is governed by certain easily definable 
pre-occupations. All are biomorphs; that is, images of living forms. 
Indeed, the great majority are anthropomorphs. But the forms 
themselves are composed of different sorts of constituents, and the 
dominant imaginative urge is to break down the divisions between 
intellectually distinguished categories. The titles of the first chapter, 
and of the first two plates are: “The Demon of Analogy,” “The 
Fraternity of the Natural Kingdoms,” and “The Unity of the 
Cosmos.” The first plate consists of a series of slight drawings of 
bodies and heads, in which a pseudo-geometric diagram suggests 
at the same time a human figure and, in part, a bird, and in another 
part the shoot of a plant; while other sketches merge a skull and 
plant ramification, a flint and a snake’s head, and so on. “The 
Unity of the Cosmos” takes this not unfamiliar process to more 
complex development. The merging of linear and solid geometry, 
anthropomorph, biomorph, geomorph and skeuomorph (artefact 
form) here, and in many later plates, achieves a richness and 
intensity of imaginative integration unsurpassed within my ac- 
quaintance in the art of this epoch. This recognition and trans- 
cendence of categories in a drama in which all forms participate, is 
the dominant characteristic of the book, and of an imaginative 
“universe” which M. Masson shares in kind with many of the most 
“creative” of his older contemporaries; it is hardly necessary to 
elaborate a list of names. To Picasso and to Dali he owes, I think, 
a specific debt, though both his commentaries and his images sug- 
gest a more systematically trained intelligence than that of Picasso, 
while his imaginative realization is usually in a different class from 
Dali’s insensitive and pedantically laborious technique. 

In this freedom of imagination M. Masson has long allied himself 
with the ultra “romantics” of Surrealist sort, and the alliance is 
further illustrated in the Freudian themes of many of these draw- 
ings. But the reference to categories, the deliberate process of syn- 
thesis and transcendence, and the expression of an essential condi- 
tion of metamorphosis and flux, suggest a sympathetic acquaintance 
with modern philosophies the aim of which is to supply an intel- 
lectual sanction for the intuition of universal organic process which 
the empirical and analytical methods of science have so drastically 
disfavoured. 
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M. Masson is not, however, a philosopher; he is an artist with 
philosophic interests. He does not “describe the universe which 
man, on the basis of rational thought, accepts as surrounding him,” 
but expresses “the kind of world by which he feels himself sur- 
rounded” (Joachim Weyl, “Science and Abstract Art,” c.a.J., II, 2; 
P- 48): 

Moreover, his first sympathy is clearly not with contemporary 
thought at all, but with the neo-Platonic syncretism or philosophic 
amalgam of the early Renaissance. If in the sayings of Cézanne 
about the geometric structure of nature, “the physicist will hear 
Galileo speak” rather than a mathematician or physicist of the 
modern world (Wey), loc. cit., p. 44), in the drawings and commen- 
taries of Masson the reader-spectator will find a reflection of the 
semi-philosophic, semi-magical universe of Pico della Mirandola, 
with whose famous panegyric from the dissertation “On the Dignity 
of Man” M. Masson, in fact, concludes his own book. But whereas 
Pico’s universe was one of radiant expectation, M. Masson's ap- 
pears to be one of tragic conflict and frustration. 

It would seem to me perverse to pretend that art of this nature 
is not moral in implication. The fact that there is no direct “injunc- 
tion, moving us to do this or that,” that no one is the more likely 
to commit rape or murder this evening for having witnessed the 
violent atrocities of M. Masson’s biomorphic kitchen furniture this 
morning, does not preclude the possibility of a change of intellectual 
and moral direction from an acquaintance with such forms of 
expression and with their philosophic and cultural implications. 
The reply to Mr. Coomaraswamy’s demand for a censorship of art 
is not (of course) that artistic expressions have no bearing on the 
conduct of affairs, but that the history of cultural censorship shows 
the inherent and too often disastrous dangers of culturally suppres- 
sive institutions. M. Masson’s art is already an intellectual and emo- 
tional protest. In so far as his reactions are unique and peculiar they 
are of little public account. In so far as they are symptomatic of a 
cultural condition of social kind they deserve serious analytical 
attention over and beyond their achievement of imaginative realiza- 
tion; but—with curious and envious respect for the experiences of 
Mr. Goldwater (c.a.J., I, 4; pp. 90-93) and Mr. Schmeckebier (c.a.J., 
I, 3; pp. 76-80)—not by freshmen. 

For my part, in a fairly extensive experience, I have never met 
a group of freshmen with whom a serious discussion, as distinguished 
from the exchange of superficial and evasive remarks, about char- 
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acteristically modern art (surrealism and the various phases of non- 
representationalism) has seemed imperative from their standpoint or 
profitable from mine. Simply by reason of its cultural specialization, 
such art is not accessible without special preparation. Dr. Mead’s 
remarks about the sectionalism of modern culture (c.a.j., II, 4; p. 
120) are very relevant at this point, and in addition, there are the 
questions whether and why special preparation is justified to that 
end. (Samuel Cauman, “The Great Moderns—A Reappraisal,” C.A.J., 
II, 4; pp. 103-109). These are not questions to be shirked if they 
arise in the incidental intercourse of student and teacher. In my 
own introductory course, in fact, I make reference to, and illustrate 
the existence of, such culturally specialized art while an analysis is 
in progress of the basic sensory and formal elements of visual 
imagination and technical expression inherent in the material arts. 
What is then under examination is the sensory and formal nature 
of the material arts as such, not the art of any special historical 
culture. Later in the same course the use of these elements in the 
expression of social purpose is also illustrated in relation to some of 
the major phases of the western cultural tradition. But for reasons 
already stated, a very minor position is given in this context to the 
cultural significance of the contemporary figurative arts. 

Those who major in fine art, or whose interest survives to a 
senior year, return eventually to the “modern” field, with as good an 
understanding of the historical, sociological and philosophical nature 
of its problems, as well as of aesthetic quality, as we can ensure by 
enlisting the active co-operation of other specialized departments. 
But even here we start the session—in accordance with the views 
of Mr. Goldwater (op. cit., p. g2)—with a review of the disintegration 
of the Renaissance classical tradition and of the rise of romanticism 
and of mechanical science. 

For such students M. Masson’s universe will be generally intel- 
ligible in kind, whatever personal attitude is taken to his art. 
Indeed, his art may well seem the clearest available statement of the 
intellectual-aesthetic problem. How his universe is to be made in- 
telligible without such a preparation (again, whatever attitude is 
taken to his art) or how such a preparation can effectively be made 
in the course of a freshman year, I have not yet understood but 
may perhaps yet come to understand. 

There is, of course, much art of today which ignores M. Masson's 
universe: art which does not depart essentially from that of one or 
other of the various phases of the long humanistic and vitalistic 
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traditions. But this is not what I suppose the protagonists of the 
introductory course in “modern art” to have in mind. If it is, then the 
private aesthetic enjoyment of such art is surely best cultivated by a 
correlative study of its greater prototypes. The tragedy of contem- 
porary figurative art is that it excels only in the expression of, or 


remotest flight from, fundamental discords such as those of M. 
Masson’s universe. 


University of Toronto 


WHAT KIND OF SURREALISM? 


BY WALTER F. ISAACS 





























S A new brand of controversial art, Surrealism has in recent 
A years supplanted all other isms in the public consciousness. 
After a brief respite from a long period of aesthetic discord, we now 
find ourselves once more faced with the problem of what attitude 
we are to assume towards a mysterious and sensational innovation 
in painting and sculpture. The majority of people have in one way 
or another made some sort of disposition of other radical forms. 
Cézanne has been pretty thoroughly catalogued and is being placed 
in his historical niche; Cubism has ceased to disturb the peace of 
the art world, at least as much as it once did; and Futurism has 
long since been relegated to its final resting place if not forgotten. 

But, thanks to a number of remarkable people and to Salvador 
Dali in particular, we have had placed on our aesthetic doorstep a 
new responsibility, Surrealism, the child of a long and weird line 
of ancestry. Incidentally, as will be explained later, the foundling 
turns out to be twins. They are not, however, identical. The basis 
of distinction between the two is likely to be of some concern to 
a good many people. 

It would be less disturbing than it is if the doctrine of Surrealism 
confined itself to the realm of art and did not in its implications 
reach out into so many other lines of human interest—for to be a 
disciple of it one must be properly oriented with regard to politics, 
morals, religion and economics. Avowedly it links itself with certain 
political concepts, sets itself against the customary habits of civilized 
society and repudiates all forms of rational control whatsoever. 

A slight revision of the phrasing with a more moderate application 
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of Rousseau’s doctrine of naturalism would render the theory of 
Surrealism palatable to a great many people. We are ready enough 
today to listen with sympathy to pleas for freedom of the individual; 
to warnings against the evils of regimentation, and in the same vein 
art critics have long been willing to overlook many sins in the inter- 
est of spontaneity and the free play of the instincts. But such a 
tempered statement of aims would by no means present a fair picture 
of the aesthetic platform upon which the Surrealists stand. Few 
advocates of any sort of back-to-nature way of living would wish to 
risk the scrapping of all convention, moral control, family, property 
rights and civic institutions. Yet this is the type of philosophy out 
of which Surrealism comes in its pure form. 


II 


Soon after the first world war certain pioneers in radical forms 
of art, who were disturbed by the failures of rational society, frankly 
declared their allegiance to a life of irrational conduct. The history 
of the brief career of the Dadaists is well known to many people and 
its details are too lacking in significance to be reviewed. Growing out 
of this amazing episode we now have Surrealism with a set of 
definite tenets which vary from, but which retain far too much of, 
the original philosophy. 

Surrealism in its pristine form, or at least in its written code, is 
committed to the rule of the dream world or more particularly the 
integration of the unconscious with the conscious. All rationality is 
suspected of forming a barrier to the great and productive reservoir 
which supposedly lies deep down in our instinctive life, but which 
is unavailable to any one who suffers from the control of reason. 
Those who have submitted themselves entirely to automatic con- 
duct will on the contrary, find the way opened to a world of the 
true reality. 

Inasmuch as it is only in our dreams that our inhibitions cease 
to circumscribe our real existence the artist has but to recall the 
images of his dream world, set them forth realistically, and his 
troubles are over. This would obviously relieve him of all aesthetic 
problems. Beauty of form and color are thus not to be the concern 
of the painter; his appeal must be entirely through exposition and 
description. The shock of the idea, not the quality of form, is to 
provide the experience that comes from visual art. Writers of books 
on “How to look at pictures” had scarcely finished telling people that 
it is wrong to be concerned about the story in paintings when the 
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Surrealists began telling them that just the reverse is true: form is 
nothing; only the idea is essential. Actually the Surrealists are suf- 
ficiently inconsistent to ignore some of their own theory, so that 
beauty of form and color is often relied upon to reinforce what 
would otherwise have feeble appeal. When there is a novel idea 
plus beautiful design as in Dali's well-known picture of the soft 
watches a strong impression is produced. 

The choice of exciting subject matter is, however, to most of us 
less commendable when the aim is to provoke feelings of horror and 
disgust and with mutilations of the human body, atrocious, re- 
pulsive or nonsensical ideas receiving the emphasis. In order to 
produce sufficient shock it is necessary to call upon the unexpected, 
the contradictory and the perverse. One device for creating shock 
is to combine unrelated objects in the same picture. This inco- 
herence is to be expected in an art which emanates from the dream 
world, and in which incongruities are highly prized and are de- 
pended upon to break up our usual habits of observation. This is 
a cardinal principle and one that is fairly consistently carried out. 
Even the sublime and the ridiculous lie down together in Sur- 
realism. Underneath these whimsical oddities there is likely to run 
a current of Freudian symbolism. Often it passes unnoticed, or at 
least uninterpreted, by any but the initiated. Strange forms and 
combinations which are taken by the casual observer to be mere 
nonsense, are to the true Surrealist indicative of hidden meanings 
which belong in the clinic of the psychoanalyst. To the observer 
who has been entertained by the novelty of a painting it is some- 
what disconcerting to discover that the object of his interest is in 
reality a symbol of concealed and, to him, undesirable significance. 


Ill 


For their defense of this extraordinary doctrine the Surrealists 
draw heavily on history. If their main progenitors are not well suited 
to winning public favor there are others who by tenuous associa- 
tions can be annexed to this group with the desired effect. First 
and foremost in the lineage are certain extremists of the eighteenth 
century in France and England who were living under a program 
founded on the philosophy of Rousseau. In this well known back- 
to-nature movement irresponsibility finds it justification. The career 
of Arthur Rimbaud is the model for living; the Marquis de Sade 
is their prophet. These cases are cited as pointing the way to the 
fuller life and the higher art. In following them one is expected 
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to surrender one’s self to irrationality and impulse with the promise 
of finding a new and larger world more interesting and closer to the 
truth than the one we now know. Today after two centuries Herbert 
Read and André Breton are still crying in the same wilderness. 

Uncertain of the influence of this ancestry the Surrealists enlist 
a number of famous men from the past whose reputations are well 
beyond question. With strangeness and fancy as cardinal virtues 
in their code it is not difficult to find towering examples: Words- 
worth and Coleridge become forerunners because of their imagina- 
tive and mystic qualities. Even Shakespeare is not spared. In the 
field of painting Hieronymus Bosch becomes an easy victim as 
does Peter Breughel. In later times, it is curious indeed to see the 
dreamy and chaste Odilon Redon linked by a strange analogy 
with one of the most uncivilized movements in all history. 

It seems necessary to raise a question as to the kind of reasoning 
by which these names are linked with the Surrealists. The parallel 
with Bosch is clear enough in point of the fantastic distortion of 
natural form, the creation of strange creatures, the playful treatment 
of deformities, and a kind of double talk in picture. The same is 
certainly true of Breughel whose work is rich in fanciful creations. 
But it is difficult to understand how these traits of character can be 
related to the anarchical doctrines which inhere in the stated aims 
and purposes of the leaders of Surrealism. In Redon’s pictures reality 
and fantasy mingle in an zsthetic unity. Even if these poetic effects 
were absent, his work would still possess form and color of a quality 
sufficient to give it high rank. Bosch painted the mouth of hell into 
which poured a procession of the wierdest of creatures, but he did 
it without sacrificing the virtues of sound painting, and the same 
principle holds true in the case of Breughel. However shocking 
these masters may at times have been they never were totally de- 
pressing for they always were felicitous in form and color, intriguing 
in subject and often playful or amusing. The plane on which their 
appeal was made allowed for the intelligence and aesthetic sense— 
not to speak of the normality—of the observer. 

The two-headed aspect of Surrealism appears when we consider 
the importance of the long and healthy tradition of imagination 
and fancy which has prevailed from a time antedating the seven- 
teenth century and which is clearly distinct from the movement out- 
lined above. In this connection we note a group of talented artists 
in modern times who create with a strong vein of the uncanny 
coupled with the traditional elements of good painting. In this par- 
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ticular spirit a long tradition leads down from past ages. Before 
these present-day men there was Odilon Redon, and before him 
Bosch and Breaghel, and so on as far back in time as men have 
dreamed dreams and seen visions. Chagall, Chirico, Pierre Roy, 
Lurgat and several painters in this country and England stand as 
representative of this school. To their subjects few people would 
find reason to object: two horses in the midst of classic ruins; a paved 
city square with long lines of perspective at the end of which a lone 
figure appears (perspective plays a large part in Surrealism, especially 
beach scenes); a jolly vagabond fiddler of fantastic proportions strid- 
ing across the roofs of a village. These subjects, it is true, are rela- 
tively conservative but they tend toward the unreal world and may 
be considered as belonging to Surrealism. They have been rendered 
with strength and beauty and they offer entertainment and aesthetic 
satisfaction. Their worth depends not only on the novelty of the 
subjects but also on values which are peculiar to the art of painting 
and which have a relatively universal appeal. 

This group cannot reasonably be identified with those apostles 
of morbidity who descended upon the world of art in the early 
twenties with a desire to burn the museums. The distinction between 
these two groups has been emphasized by R. H. Wilenski who classi- 
fies the descendants of Dadaism as Neo-Surrealists. The choice of 
names is of no particular significance, but the classification removes 
a good deal of misunderstanding and separates many great names 
of the past and present from a class with which they have no natural 
association. By a division such as this the issue of Surrealism becomes 
definite. The classification distinguishes from a larger group with 
established traditions those individuals for whom art is a matter 
of partizanship and who see art as being inseparably interwoven with 
politics, economics and morals, It leaves the critic and the consumer 
free to admire the work of individual artists without concern for 
any allegiance which these artists might hold to strange cults, or for 
the hidden implication of their work. 

It could not well be denied that art may properly be related in 
many respects to phases of society which are not generally included 
in the field of aesthetics; some generalizations, however, to which the 
Surrealists subscribe, are not so clear, as for example, that classic art 
is always to be bracketed with a despotic form of government. 

Subject matter which plays a large part in a painting may be 
sufficient to hold the public interest for a time. It gives people some- 
thing to think about—usually more than they have bargained for 
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in Surrealism. But why it is that the subject—coming as it is supposed 
to do, from the unconscious life—should conform so regularly to a 
doctrine set up apart from any such intuitive process, calls for some 
explaining. In any case, whatever relationship may exist between 
a work and the various connotations of its subject, there comes a 
time when it should be judged solely on its aesthetic merits. Long 
after the subject of a painting may have lost its significance or its 
value as propaganda, the formal values should still survive to pro- 
vide the satisfaction that one expects from a genuine masterpiece of 
art. 


University of Washington 


WORK WITH MATERIAL’ 


BY ANNI ALBERS 


ee today is very bewildering. We have no picture of it which 
is all-inclusive, such as former times may have had. We have 
to make a choice between concepts of great diversity. And as a com- 
mon ground is wanting, we are baffled by them. We must find our 
way back to simplicity of conception in order to find ourselves. For 
only by simplicity can we experience meaning, and only by expe- 
riencing meaning can we become qualified for independent com- 
prehension. 

In all learning today dependence on authority plays a large part, 
because of the tremendous field of knowledge to be covered in a 
short time. This often leaves the student oscillating between admi- 
ration and uncertainty; with the well-known result that a feeling of 
inferiority is today common both in individuals and in whole na- 
tions, 

Independence presumes a spirit of adventurousness—a faith in 
one’s own strength. It is this which should be promoted. Work in a 
field where authority has not made itself felt may help toward this 
goal. For we are overgrown with information, decorative maybe, 
but useless in any constructive sense. We have developed our 
receptivity and have neglected our own formative impulse. It is no 
accident that nervous breakdowns occur more often in our civiliza- 
tion than in those where creative power had a natural outlet in 


* Reprinted with permission from the Black Mountain College Bulletin, No. 5. 
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daily activities. And this fact leads to a suggestion: we must come 
down to earth from the clouds where we live in vagueness and ex- 
perience the most real thing there is: material. 

Civilization seems in general to estrange men from materials, from 
materials in their original form. The process of shaping these is 
so divided into separate steps that one person is rarely involved in 
the whole course of manufacture, often knowing only the finished 
product. But if we want to get from materials the sense of direct- 
ness, the adventure of being close to the stuff the world is made of, 
we have to go back to the material itself, to its original state, and 
from there on partake in its stages of change. 

We use materials to satisfy our substantial needs and our spiritual 
ones as well. We have useful things and beautiful things—equip- 
ment and works of art. In earlier civilizations there was no clear 
separation of this sort. The useful thing could be made beautiful 
in the hands of the artisan, who was also the manufacturer. His 
creative impulse was not thwarted by drudgery in one section of a 
long and complicated mechanical process. He was also a creator. 
Machines reduce the boredom of repetition. On the other hand 
they permit play of the imagination only in the planning of the 
product. 

Material, that is to say unformed or unshaped matter, is the field 
where authority blocks independent experimentation less than in 
many other fields, and for this reason it seems well fitted to become 
the training ground for invention and free speculation. It is here 
that even the shyest beginner can catch a glimpse of the exhilaration 
of creating, by being a creator while at the same time he is checked 
by irrevocable laws set by the nature of the material, not by man. 
Free experimentation here can result in the fulfillment of an inner 
urge to give form and to give permanence to ideas, that is to say, 
it can result in art, or it can result in the satisfaction of invention in 
some more technical way. 

But most important to one’s own growth is to see oneself leave the 
safe ground of accepted conventions and to find oneself alone and 
self-dependent. It is an adventure which can permeate one’s whole 
being. Self-confidence can grow. And a longing for excitement can 
be satisfied without external means, within oneself; for creating is 
the most intense excitement one can come to know. 

All art work, such as music, architecture, and even religion and the 
laws of science, can be understood as the transformed wish for sta- 
biiity and order. But art work understood as work with a substance 
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which can be grasped and formed is more suited for the develop- 
ment of the taste for exploration than work in other fields, for the 
fact of the inherent laws of material is of importance. They intro- 
duce boundaries for a task of free imagination. This very freedom 
can be so bewildering to the searching person that it may lead to 
resignation if he is faced with the immense welter of possibilities; 
but within set limits the imagination can find something to hold to. 
There still remains a fullness of choice but one not as overwhelming 
as that offered by unlimited opportunities. These boundaries may 
be conceived as the skeleton of a structure. To the beginners a mate- 
rial with very definite limitations can for this reason be most helpful 
in the process of building up independent work. 

The crafts, understood as conventions of treating material, intro- 
duce another factor: traditions of operation which embody set laws. 
This may be helpful in one direction, as a frame for work. But these 
rules may also evoke a challenge. They are revokable, for they are 
set by man. They may provoke us to test ourselves against them. But 
always they provide a discipline which balances the hubris of cre- 
ative ecstasy. 

All crafts are suited to this end, but some better than others. The 
more possibilities for attack the material offers in its appearance and 
in its constructional elements, the more it can call out imagination 
and productiveness. Weaving is an example of a craft which is 
many-sided. Besides surface qualities, such as rough and smooth, 
dull and shiny, hard and soft, it also includes color, and, as the 
dominating element, texture, which is the result of the construction 
of weaves. Like any craft it may end in producing useful objects, 
or it may rise to the level of art. 

When teaching the crafts, in addition to the work of free ex- 
ploring, both the useful and the artistic have to be considered. As 
we have said before, today only the first step in the process of pro- 
ducing things of need is left to free planning. No variation is possible 
when production is once taken up, assuming that today mass pro- 
duction must necessarily include machine work. This means that 
the teaching has to lead toward planning for industrial repetition, 
with emphasis on making models for industry. It also must attempt 
to evoke a consciousness of developments, and further perhaps a 
foreseeing of them. Hence the result of craft work, work done in 
direct contact with the material, can come here to have a meaning 
to a far wider range of people than would be the case if they 
remained restricted to hand work only. And from the industrial 
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standpoint, machine production will get a fresh impetus from taking 
up the results of intimate work with material. 

The other aspect of craft work is concerned with art work, the 
realization of a hope for a lawful and enduring nature. Other 
elements, such as proportion, space relations, rhythm, predominate 
in these experiments, as they do in the other arts. No limitations 
other than the fiat of the material itself are set. More than an active 
process, it is a listening for the dictation of the material and a taking 
in of the laws of harmony. It is for this reason that we can find 
certitude in the belief that we are taking part in an eternal order. 


Black Mountain College 


AMERICAN MUSEUM POLICY 


BY CHARLES E. SLATKIN 


<4 HE fact that I am a foreigner,” writes Frits Lugt in the CoLLEGE 

ArT JourNAL for May 1943, “may perhaps serve as an excuse 
for calling to your attention an experience which I had recently . . .” 
and therewith the Dutch scholar embarks on what may best be 
termed a verbal spree, entitled “Museum Policy.” 

Invited to speak before a group of museum officials—to offer a 
pep-talk on the desirability of a permanent art collection—Mr. Lugt 
regretted that previous engagements forced him to decline, but “for 
a joke,” he later wrote down an outline of his proposed speech which 
so “struck” the museum director that the latter had the notes copied 
and circulated among his museum friends and trustees. 

One is a little curious at the very outset. Why should a foreigner 
plead special immunities in the realm of ideas? Mr. Lugt sets out 
to formulate a rather innocuous concept -and in his zeal to erect 
supports for his single story edifice, tears down far better structures 
all over the neighborhood. Having done that, he asks to be excused 
as a “foreigner.” 

Briefly, Mr. Lugt wished to congratulate the museum people on 
not having a permanent collection in their museum and on their 
freedom from the obligation of providirg the necessary funds. “Mind 
you,” he adds, “I would not have said this in one of the largest cities, 
where possibilities and requirements are quite different, but I meant 
to say that every town of a population of let us say between 200,000 
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and 500,000 should not feel bound to create a permanent art col- 
lection. Disillusionment will be the only ultimate result.” 

Can Mr. Lugt have been aware that his statements apply to those 
splendid museums in Providence, Syracuse, Toledo, Kansas City, 
Hartford, Cincinnati and Columbus which are now a vital part of 
the American scene? Mr. Lugt’s supporting arguments are even more 
puzzling. First, permanent collections, because they are permanent, 
are visited largely by out-of-towners rather than local citizens. Con- 
sequently, the artificial stimulus of concerts, lectures and social affairs 
must be resorted to in order to attract a fair attendance. Moreover, 
since fifty per cent of the museum visitors are out-of-towners, and 
since small towns have few out-of-town visitors, why have a museum 
collection? 

This sounds like the voice of a museum man of the first decade 
of this century, and the implications are certainly foreign; at least 
our scholar is egregiously unaware of the dynamics of our social 
evolution, our educational and cultural traditions and trends. That 
the American museum director should in turn have been struck by 
this novel approach to his local problem is only fresh testimony of 
the need for unceasing vigilance in preserving and enforcing those 
traditions which add up to the democratic way of life. Sir Robert 
Witt, after an extended survey of American museums, declared, 
“European museums aim at collecting and exhibiting works of art. 
In America you have added to this fundamental object . . . the 
interpreting of what is so collected to the public and the attracting 
and taking care of that same public in order to make the museum 
itself the cultural center of the community, by connecting it ulti- 
mately with all the arts and sciences and with education. Here, it 
seems to me, is America’s greatest contribution to the science of 
museum practice.” 

Here is a partial answer to Mr. Lugt’s query, for in this sense our 
museums have become vital forces in American democracy, and they 
are gathering strength and cultural validity, hardly less important 
as “community centers” for both educational and spiritual refresh- 
ment, than our schools and colleges. There is no need to divorce 
art from music, the dance, the lecture, the cinema. Why does Mr. 
Lugt scoff at their use in the museum? Surely the Metropolitan 
Museum, the Museum of Modern Art, or the Frick Collection, the 
Gardner Museum, etc., can hardly be said to be resorting to artificial 
stimuli in order to attract public attention. Why should not the 
museum visitor spend part of his time listening to good music of 
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all periods, or seeing the evolution of the film arts? Only the ques- 
tionable scholar will insist on a pietistic approach to the museum. 
Formalistic purism in the arts is little better than asceticism in 
religion—both are unsavory evidence of fanaticism, If, as Mr. Lugt 
says, the same problem faced European museums where works of 
art were “as ineffectual as animals in hibernation,” the fault perhaps 
lay not with the people or the size of the town, but with the museum 
directors who instead of “languishing in dusty retreats,” as Mr. Lugt 
admits they did, should have bestirred their pompous selves to take 
courses in advertising, visual display techniques and showmanship as 
well as in methods of compiling catalogues raisonnées. In America, 
turnstile figures show that sixty per cent of the population of cities 
having museums attend it annually. Granting Mr. Lugt his ques- 
tionable hypothesis, even thirty per cent of 200,000 is a sizeable 
number. What the visitor will get out of his tour largely depends 
on how the material is displayed. 

Mr. Lugt further argues that one feels sorry for pictures in the 
“loneliness” of the small collection. What a maudlin approach to 
art! Pictures, Mr. Lugt well knows, are painted in great loneliness 
and often in despair and desolation. What finer “sanctuary” than 
a single great picture hung in a quiet room. One would judge that 
in a city of far fewer than 200,000 souls, a sufficient number of 
people would feel happy in the thought that within easy reach a 
favorite picture hangs in a certain favored spot. This dispersal of 
art in smaller collections will, as Mr. Lugt complains, entail a greater 
hardship of travel on the part of scholars. But the general visitor, 
he adds, has a prejudice against instruction anyway, and “hates to 
be treated as a student”; hence the small towner is better off to 
leave this instruction for the connoisseur, and satisfy himself not 
with instruction, but a stiff dose of “inspiration” which can be had 
properly only by making a pilgrimage from Houston, Spokane, or 
San Diego to the supercolossal museums at Washington, New York 
and Boston. In other words, let the millions travel, the scholar is 
too busy to do so! One suspects that Mr. Lugt would be interested 
in the government reports listing some twenty million tired workers 
who voluntarily attended W.P.A. and other adult education courses 
in the cultural fields during the depression. But his post-prandial 
address bogs down in complete despair of any real value in art for 
the layman, since, he avers, even in cities that have fine collections, 
no reflection of those art treasures is to be found in the personal 


* Keppel, F. R., and Duffus, R. L., The Arts in American Life, New York, 1931. 
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tastes or homes of the people. Yet no one, it seems to me, who has 
taken time to visit museum lobby counters, the innumerable frame 
shops, and the very homes of ordinary people in cities owning mu- 
seums and offering specific course on Art in Everyday Life, Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, etc., could possibly fail to see the corre- 
lation between museum and home. One would like to hear the re- 
action of even the poor people in Kansas City, Providence, Toledo, 
etc., to the news that their museums were going to be emptied and 
boarded up. 

Finally, Mr. Lugt offers a volley of concluding arguments to ease 
all remaining doubts concerning his program. We must be cautious, 
he says, about forming the small collection, because if carried to the 
extreme, all works of art will ultimately be housed in public collec- 
tions. What then will become of the dealers and the private col- 
lectors, whose number, Mr. Lugt suggests, may be taken as the 
measure of culture in a society? And he is doubtless worried about 
the auctioneers as well, I should say that this is borrowing needless 
trouble, like worrying about the expanding universe or the sun’s 
growing cold. For one thing, contemporary artists could use more 
of that same patronage. Our scholar is an alarmist and if he were 
not so amusing, one would be tempted to call him a sad cynic who 
assumes that art died sometime in the mid-nineteenth century and 
that when all the old stuff is embalmed in our museums, the dealers, 
connoisseurs and collectors may be set up on a funeral pyre or 
immolated on the altar of democracy. 

The solution to this fearful pass? Mr. Lugt proposes fewer per- 
manent collections and more temporary exhibitions. Four to six 
exhibitions a year at six hundred dollars apiece will create a stir, 
however spasmodic, whose effect will be greater, he insists, than a 
single picture or sculpture permanently acquired for the same three 
thousand dollars. Instead of “imprisoning” a lonely masterpiece, he 
proposes a breath-taking, if fleeting, visit by a gallery-full of them 
every few months. Of local pride of possession, of renewed associa- 
tions, of community “living with” a modest group of paintings, Mr. 
Lugt thinks lightly, unless the population is numbered in the mil- 
lions. One wonders whether the limited populations of Florence and 
Venice or The Hague haven't been presumptuous these four-hun- 
dred years to have imported art and artists for their permanent collec- 
tions. 

But for all this, one joins Mr. Lugt in bewailing the legalities that 
compel our great metropolitan museums to stack up thousands of 
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works in their cellars and storage rooms, most of which, for lack of 
display space, can rarely or never be shown. But rather than advance 
this as an argument against smaller permanent collections, he would 
do better to urge these museum officials to secure the legislation 
necessary to allow them to sell or lend indefinitely many of these 
objects so that mean and humdrum lives in culturally arid regions 
may be brightened and freshened in these years of sore trial. 

One looks for guidance and inspiration from scholars and guests 
like Mr. Lugt, but one hesitates to trust an advisor who will not 
fall in with the spirit of one’s own hearth. Rather than find him 
belaboring a dead horse with outworn and tiresome epithets like 
“mausoleum” and “cemetery” as applied to museums, one would 
appreciate words like “innovation,” “democratic function” and “so- 
cial values” from Mr. Lugt. 

The same issue of the JourNAL happily contains a review of 
Theodore Low’s The Museum as a Social Instrument. It is to be 
devoutly urged upon both Mr, Lugt and his museum friend as 
required reading. 


New York City 


TRENDS IN THE SELLING OF ART 


BY EUGENIA LEA WHITRIDGE 


pict business of selling art has seen a decline in its established 
patterns, and the appearance of new ones, in which the hy- 
pothesis of a new buying public, both actual and potential, has been 
a major factor. These changes have produced considerable com- 
ment upon the state of the art business, some regretful, much hopeful 
—if not prophetic—but all showing an awareness of far-reaching 
modifications. In the pages which follow, some of the forces at work 
behind the changes are indicated, together with comment upon the 
nature of the innovations. 

The most apparent changes have to do, on the one hand, with the 
decline of the “society gallery” and its wealthy, restricted clientele; 
and on the other, with the undeniable rise of methods of selling 
which aim to stimulate a new and wider public. The professional 
art dealer, with his clientele of wealthy collectors, formed a pattern 
of selling which became well established in the early part of this 
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century. To be sure, the rich American collector often went to 
Europe to make purchases (Whistler in one of his humorous moods 
recalled Rome as “a railway station where I met Mrs. Potter 
Palmer’’); but he also patronized what has come to be known as the 
“society gallery.” The relationship between the dealer and his 
clients was always in the professional tradition, a tradition which 
implied the presence of an expert possessing specialized knowledge 
which he would use in the interest of his client. It implied, too, the 
building up of more or less permanent relations of mutual trust 
and enthusiasm between dealer and client. Of course this is a state- 
ment of the ideal, but by and large this kind of relationship has been 
characteristic of dealers of the older type, who now find their 
wealthy clientele declining. The forces behind this decline are sev- 
eral and are not far to seek. The era characterized by the accuimula- 
tion of great American fortunes is probably gone forever. Nor have. 
the rich of the younger generation been unaffected by the general in- 
security of the past decade. The amassing of large, expensive col- 
lections is a pattern which has not been transmitted to them. Many 
a museum director, sharing with the dealer a sense of the changing 
conditions, knows he can expect in the future few of the rich 
collections that have been given by private collectors in the past. 
Furthermore, the whole cultural framework of values which sup- 
ported this kind of art collecting is gone; art is no longer thought 
of as the special ornament of the élite, a mark of culture and a source 
of prestige, or as the pride of the cities which rich Americans were 
helping to build. In default of these somewhat external stimuli, 
simpler and more intrinsic ones of enjoyment have become more 
important, but these seem to operate in a less widespread manner 
among the wealthy people of today. “The younger generation,” re- 
ports one dealer tersely, “is not carrying on.” Surely it is not, on the 
scale of its elders, since it lacks both the economic assurances and 
the certain external rewards. Also modifications in urban living 
must be held accountable for a share of the change. For even among 
the wealthy, the large mansion with its spacious parlors or private 
art gallery has all but passed. Decorations for the restricted walls of 
an apartment or a hotel suite, or even a penthouse, show a trend 
toward simpler types: water colors, etchings, and drawings. 

While pomp and circumstance buying has been declining, buying 
for investment and security has been increasing. This trend was 
felt in America during the twenties when the speculative mood of 
the times gave the art business as esoteric and exaggerated a flavor 
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as the stock market itself. After that the insecurity of the thirties, 
and the influence of certain refugees from the European blackout, 
served to intensify the buying of art as a sound investment in a 
shaky world. Some art dealers resent this intrusion of predominantly 
economic motives, and consider the buying of art for the safety 
vault a perversion of the natural uses of art, and a blow to their 
own profession. 

Meanwhile the idea of a more extended artistic appreciation has 
gained headway. Certainly this lay behind the protest of the artists 
and authors in the various Greenwich Villages of this country during 
the twenties (the time of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street). They pro- 
tested against the cultural paucity of America and the customary 
bourgeois disregard of artistic values. The idea of the more wide- 
spread use and enjoyment of art was definitely reinforced by the 
government’s program of the thirties to develop art in our cultural 
waste places. 

Art for the many, as a program, and its corollary, the fostering 
of American subject matter and manner are clearly related to the 
present assumption in the art business of larger and more varied 
groups of buyers than the older wealthy clientele pattern offered. It is 
difficult to put one’s finger upon these buyers who, in the minds of 
writers in art periodicals, stand about in the offing, a greedy host. 
As the affluence of the twenties permitted a flow of surplus wealth 
into museums, art schools, art departments and publications, on an 
impressive scale,’ a flow doubtless associated to some extent with 
the expanding art interest; so dealers say that this same affluence 
permitted many new middle class buyers to enter the art market of 
the twenties. They were not collectors or connoisseurs, but people 
who for the first time had a few hundred or a thousand dollars to 
invest in art. Much of this buying, however, disappeared with the 
depression before dealers had a chance to establish fruitful relations. 
There has been, however, a more stable expansion of middle class 
buying which stems from the young “highbrows” of the cultural 
renascence of the twenties. Since then many young persons have 
begun to purchase art in a knowing, if modest fashion. Estimates 
have been made of the potential art buying power in this country 
on the basis of incomes; but there have been no estimates upon the 
actual demand for art. Certainly buying power has increased in the 
last several years; and this fact, together with the influx of foreign 


*Cf, F, R, Keppel and R. L. Duffus, The Arts in American Life, New York, 
1931, 
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refugee collectors, has produced an extremely active market. Much 
systematic study would be necessary in order to measure the exten- 
tion of buying that, hypothetically at least, lies behind the growth of 
new methods of art selling. 

The innovations which aim to take care of an enlarged art buying 
public, real or potential, include merchandising of art by department 
stores, the selling of their own work by groups of artists incorporated 
for that purpose, the mail order business in expensive reproductions, 
and the offering in two National Art Weeks of the work of con- 
temporary American artists in two hundred cities. All of these 
innovations have been heralded with a too ready optimism. In any 
case there has been little attempt to build up a situation in which 
the limitations of the buyer's critical ability and the responsibility 
of the seller are taken into consideration. 

The excursion of department stores into the realm of selling fine 
art really began with the sale of the great Hearst collection, the 
catalogue of which filled ten volumes. At the end of 1939 and in the 
spring of 1940, selections shown in department stores in Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Seattle met with unexpected popularity and success. 
Late in 1940 two New York stores exhibited large sections of the 
collection. One of these, on the basis of its spectacular success, has 
continued in the art business, and maintains both a large auction 
gallery and a non-auction sales department. In the latter the Hearst 
and other large collections have been disposed of in a manner which 
has been heralded as a new chapter in the history of art collecting, 
and as an innovation likely to revolutionize the art business. Refer- 
ring to the sale of the Hearst collection, one art reporter pointed out 
the impetus which informal presentation in a large retail emporium 
with plainly marked prices, might give to the creation of a “large 
middle class of art purchasers,” and called it “bringing art and the 
people close together.” It is true that this new method of exhibiting 
and selling art has taken account of what is popularly known as 
gallery fear. Undoubtedly much of the quantitative success—for 
the figures run annually into the millions—has been due to the 
accessibility of the salesrooms and the impersonality of the situation. 
Art and the public have been brought together. But the question is, 
just how much is accomplished by this beyond a good deal of mer- 
chandising? Have the “thirty thousand new collectors” claimed by 
one store really been “admitted to the select fraternity?”* 


* Art News, XXXIX (Jan. 25, 1941), 10-13. 
* Art Digest, Aug. 1, 1943, 20. 
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Department store advertising of bargains led, on one occasion, 
to editorial advice that bargain hunting in art had better be left 
to the art expert who would be the first to buy if there was a real 
bargain. This occurred after a work of art, advertised at a discount 
of 85%, was found not to bear the authentification announced.‘ 
In time, department stores may come to the selling of fine art in the 
best tradition. If they do, it will be a new departure, for they have 
no tradition within their organizations on which to build. They 
have taken account only of the fact that the walls of our houses 
habitually have pictures and that people like such decoration. 
Original paintings and signed etchings have been sold, to be sure, 
but seldom have the names of the artists meant anything. For the 
most part, clerks, not art experts, have sold pictures, not paintings, 
to customers, not to clients or collectors. There has been little, if 
any, connection with the real art market. Thus it is difficult to say 
how far the new venture constitutes an entry into genuine art 
dealing, and to what extent the selling of acknowledged works of art 
by department store methods will contribute to the intelligent ex- 
tention of art buying and to the building up of middle class patron- 
age. Yet one dealer has said that the department store, if it chose 
to take over the best professional features of art selling, would have 
a rare opportunity, afforded not only by its accessibility to many 
people who would not seek out a dealer, but also by its contacts 
with customers in the hinterlands of metropolitan areas seldom 
served by any sort of dealer. At the present time there is little move- 
ment in this direction; nor does the offering of genuine art suggest 
that the department store has yet conceived of its task in terms 
beyond those of successful merchandising in the department store 
manner. 

Several groups of American artists, taking up the theme of art 
for the many, have introduced another innovation. By incorporating 
to sell their own work they are also flowing on the tide of fashion 
for things American, and by modest prices are bidding for a wide 
clientele. They aim to dispel the mystery surrounding art buying, 
and to dissipate the gallery fear of the novice. At the same time they 
have kept the best features of the traditional art dealer by giving 
sound professional advice and assured values even when the purchas- 
es are modest. The chief limitation is that this innovation has been 
confined largely to New York. From adequately staffed galleries in 
New York, photographs and even actual works of art are sent to in- 


* Art Digest, Nov. 1, 1941, 3. 
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terested buyers. This necessary arrangement limits the quantity of 
sales outside New York, and confines the relationship between dealer 
and client to correspondence. One artists’ organization has built up a 
mail order business in contemporary American etchings at five dol- 
lars apiece. This has been under fire from dealers who claim that 
it has disrupted the market, and that too many impressions from 
one plate have been sold. Yet as an educational venture, a sort of 
trial trip for many into the buying of fine art, it has much to 
recommend it. In the late thirties several corporations reached a 
large group of buyers by mail with excellent printed reproductions 
of European and American works. Radio talks and leaflets some- 
times accompanied these. A sort of Picture-of-the-Month Club also 
offered substantial bargains to subscribers who guaranteed to buy 
a certain number of reproductions during the year. These mail 
order ventures with their impersonal relationships, lie perhaps on 
the borderland of art selling. But they may prove to be a kind of 
leaven to bring the initial sight and feeling of art to many. For 
example, brown photographs in heavy oak frames went to the 
basement of one midwestern college and were replaced down the 
long corridors by electrifying, jewel-like reproductions. 

It was in the no-man’s land where original art is seldom for sale 
that the two National Art Weeks in the autumns of 1939 and 1940, 
under the auspices of the Federal Arts Project, seem to have been 
of greatest value. Many persons bought art who had not done so 
before. In one metropolis, however, much of what was bought repre- 
sented the poorest values offered. The “buckeyes” sold made bad 
bargains and gave false directions. Here again was demonstrated the 
fact that if the new buyer is to be intelligently led, there must be 
educational preliminaries and sympathetic and skilful guidance. 

Art dealers of long experience and high prestige have bowed to 
the changes in the air. They speak of their new clientele as laymen. 
A long step was taken by eleven of the proudest firms in New York 
who this year promoted a joint sale of paintings at $75.00 to $100.00 
each. There were hosts at this sale to put new buyers at ease. Again, 
a young Chicago dealer in the late thirties deliberately built, in 
addition to a clientele of collectors, one of young professional and 
business people. It was a sound professional as well as a business 
success, for the dealer had the insight to set up a simple gallery at 
street level, to meet all comers and give them the best professional 
advice and tutelage. 

It seems clear that the recent innovations in buying and selling 
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art mentioned above all assume the hypothesis that art is for the 
many rather than for the few. They indicate, at least, a new align- 
ment in the direction of a more general consumption of art. They 
are, however, clearly of unequal efficacy and they certainly show that 
there are no short cuts to the realization of the much desired and 
much advocated democratization of art. Putting aside any discussion 
of the wolves in sheep’s clothing who are striving to make capital 
of the new trend, and leaving undiscussed the terrible weight of 
pseudo art businesses which capitalize on uneducated taste and 
ignorance, it is still evident that if the enlarged buying is to be sig- 
nificant, it involves enlarged knowledge and feeling, in other words, 
education for buying. This may come gradually through many gen- 
eral channels. But in the final analysis, it seems likely that the actual 
selling of fine art involves today, as it always has, the service of 
those who care for art as well as for profits, those who are able to 
play a positive réle in the continued guidance and shaping of taste. 
This réle involves that creation of mutual enthusiasm and trust 
between dealer and client which has always been the aim of the 
art dealer in his best professional capacity. It would seem that the 
initiate needs this type of relationship even more than the seasoned 
collector. Thus it must be the touchstone for such expansion in art 
buying as will prove truly significant, and must act as a safeguard 
against the overenthusiastic heralding of every innovation in art 
selling today. 


University of Chicago 


THE MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART 
CONFERENCE 


The representatives of twenty member institutions met in Chicago November 
5, 1943, for two discussion sessions and a dinner. Ten visitors also attended. The 
following digest was prepared by the president, Mr. Edward W. Rannells of the 
University of Kentucky. 


The following statements sent by the president to all members of the 
conference set the stage for the discussions: 

“It is a matter of concern to all of us what happens to the arts in the 
colleges during this emergency, but a more serious problem for us to con- 
sider now is what their educational status shall be once this war is ended. ... 

“In the colleges, even apart from the war emergency, we know that pro- 
grams of instruction are under scrutiny and that some have been consider- 
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ably altered already. It seems probable that the most radical changes may 
occur in the humanities, and to the extent that art is involved in this its 
position in the colleges may improve, or deteriorate, with that of the hu- 
manities. For in this area the need for a re-orientation is evident enough 
and thus abrupt changes are possible. There might easily develop a move 
to co-ordinate and unify humanities programs, limiting the free electives 
and requiring the collaboration of departments on a scale hitherto untried. 

“Especially when programs of study are made college-wide, reaching the 
whole student body, they will cut across departmental lines, and the criteria 
will differ from those for programs controlled by the departments. Those of 
us in the colleges may be well advised to consider these criteria now. If art 
is to have a place assigned to it in a general humanities program, for exam- 
ple, we must decide what kind of art it shall be, whether it shall be oriented 
in the present or not, and how it shall be taught. Those of us in the pro- 
fessional schools and applied arts divisions may also find it necessary to 
re-examine our criteria in the light of the changes taking place in the 
colleges. 

“The system of ‘majors’ by departments, e.g., literature, history, phi- 
losophy, and the like, is being modified already in some schools towards a 
system of ‘majors’ by topics—‘contemporary civilization’ would be an exam- 
ple—drawing upon several departments of instruction at once which, in 
this case would be not only the humanistic disciplines, including art, but 
the social sciences as well. Thus the departments, formerly sealed and air- 
tight, are having to function in a new context, and to adjust their pro- 
grams accordingly. All this refers only to undergraduate programs, of 
course. 

“Theoretically every liberal arts college offers a balanced program of 
studies in the arts and the sciences, using them both as the means and the 
ends of study. Something like this applies also to departments of art and 
to schools of art in the arrangement of their work to provide for both the 
theory and the practice of art. In the universities the emphasis may be 
upon historical studies and criticism, and the understanding and the use 
of art. In the professional schools the emphasis will be upon technical 
studies, creative work, the production of art. But in either case, or in any 
grouping between them, there should always be both theory and practice, 
and a study of common values in art for the consumer and producer alike. 

“The conference should be able to formulate a statement of policy on 
such matters. .. . The views of the conference may prove very different. 
But it is important that they be given and made of record so that we will 
know where we stand and how to help each other as may be necessary. . . . 
It is most important that we all have a share in this. Little else is being 
scheduled because, varied as our group is, this will give us much to do.” 

Mr. Baldinger began the discussion by proposing a specific program for 
the visual arts in a liberal arts college, based on the following general 
propositions or principles: (1) that art is something that enters into every- 
day experience and everyday living, (2) that art shall be taken to mean all 
forms of visual art, including not only painting and sculpture and applied 
design but architecture, landscape architecture, and community and city 
planning, (3) that art is learned best by doing, that studio problems should 
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be co-ordinated with those in the history and criticism of art and (4) that 
it is a fallacy to suppose that courses in appreciation are only for those 
who like to look and read but cannot draw, while the studio approach is 
only for those who are talented and like to draw and think they have no 
need of an appreciation course; that a proper course of study should com- 
bine the two for all students enrolled. He then outlined, in some detail, a 
course of study putting these ideas into effect. 

Mr. Longman questioned the provision for a balance of history and 
practice, saying that it would be better to weight a student’s work towards 
one or the other, say two-thirds to one-third, according to his interest so 
that he would be in a better position to begin graduate study in one or 
the other. 

Mr. Middeldorf took exception to the practical applications described 
by Mr. Baldinger, pointing out how the criteria, as in architectural prob- 
lems, can be irrelevant to art; that only as the work of art is seen in the 
context of cultural history is its full meaning to be understood. Mr. 
Baldinger cited precedent in the Wellesley procedure of correlating studio 
problems and the history of art, e.g., painting in the technical method of 
Raphael when studying Raphael, in the method of Cézanne when studying 
Cézanne, etc. Mr. Middeldorf questioned this also, saying that, in trying 
to work in the manner of a particular master, a student would be frus- 
trated by the inadequacy of his work and that any real understanding and 
appreciation of the art in question would be all the harder. Mr. Rannells 
suggested that the positions taken were extremes; certainly it would be 
impossible to carry out all the different technical methods of artists or even 
a few of these, but still some direct experience with materials and processes 
should bring the student to realize how much is required in making a 
work of art, and give him a respect, through this direct experience, for 
the thing in itself, for the qualities it has as an object that derive from the 
materials and processes of art, for the integrity it has as a work of art, as 
well as the value it may have as a cultural document. - 

Mr. Hope criticized the program proposed by Mr. Baldinger, first with 
respect to the argument of learning by doing, citing his own experience 
with the method, concluding that studio work should be kept quite sepa- 
rate, personal to the student, and probably optional for those interested 
primarily in the history of art; secondly, he doubted whether the sequence 
and continuity of the program could ever be maintained; the problem of 
scheduling appears insoluble. Mr. Hope seemed to agree with Mr. Bal- 
dinger’s advocacy of what the educational psychologists refer to as first- 
hand-perceptual-experiences-in-learning in suggesting the importance of ex- 
hibitions of art as against lectures about art in bringing art to the atten- 
tion of the community in which we have our work to do. Finally, with 
respect to Mr. Baldinger’s point about art in daily experience, he argued 
that the history of art, when rightly taught and interpreted will do more 
to make art understood, and thus used in daily experience, than is possible 
by a technical approach to the subject. 

Mr. Longman advanced the idea of a course in art designed for everybody 
just as sciences have courses designed for everybody, so that every one 
may know about art; but beyond this he thought we should make it the 
professional study of art; then the goals could be clearly defined and the 
work made purposeful. Thus we would organize our work either to train men 
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and women for professional scholarship in art, or for the profession of an 
artist—one or the other; it was his view that any other approach in art 
education would be unrealistic. 

Mr. Varnum spoke of the need for vocational training in art; how the 
men returning from the services will want a practical kind of instruction 
that will lead directly to a job and do it in a hurry; that, in fact, their 
experience with stream-line courses developed in army training centers will 
lead them to expect it; and that the visual acuity developed in “plane 
spotting” courses, will force us to overhaul our entire program of instruc- 
tion in the visual arts. Mr. Wood then told his own experience as an in- 
structor using these new methods. Mr. Wood has been assigned to teach 
such a course for air corps cadets, but at the same time he is continuing his 
art classes, so it has been possible for him to try out these methods, which 
he describes as using flash meter methods in combination with drawing as 
“a speed-up system for co-ordinating the art student's hand-eye-and-creative 
imagination mechanism.” He reports excellent results not only in high- 
speed visual acuity but in the co-ordination of eye-and-hand in representa- 
tion. The student sees the whole thing at once and retains the image so 
that the drawings are, in consequence, unified from the start. Mr. Ran- 
nells raised the question: Doesn't this all refer to visual perception? What 
of visual analysis, where one learns to see not only what a thing is as it 
appears to the eye but, as artistic form, what it requires? To be able to 
perceive an object is not unimportant, and the methods described are 
excellent, but visual perception is not yet art. Mr. Wood replied at once 
that aesthetic results seemed just as convincing, that the student was more 
than ever alert to the organization of forms in a unity. He cited the work 
of Hoyt Sherman at Ohio State. (A note on this study will be found in 
Review of Educational Research, XIII (April, 1943), pp. 194-195-) 

The president opened the evening session with the observation that in- 
asmuch as the discussions of the afternoon had begun with “appreciation” 
and occasionally returned to it, it was not inappropriate that Mr. Bette!- 
heim should discuss his art-perception test. 

Mr. Bettelheim called attention to the effectiveness of the comparative 
method in teaching the appreciation of art: for a student visiting a gallery 
to select a painting which he likes, then to search the gallery for another 
picture which is in some way similar to the first, and then to have to ex- 
plain what that similarity is, means that artistic perception is actively in- 
volved, that the student has really looked at both pictures—experienced 
them; and the basis on which the comparison is made becomes important 
for objectivity in teaching, and suggests also a method of testing: the com- 
parative method. He then spoke of the need for objectivity in testing and 
how, in art, this requirement limits the scope of the results to be obtained. 
He was conservative, even cautious, in his statement on the possibility of 
testing in art; he would not call his test an art appreciation test—how is it 
possible to measure such things objectively?—but rather an art-perception 
test, since it does reveal what things the students notice in paintings. (A 
rationale and description for the Bettelheim test will be found in Volume 
III of the report published by the Progressive Education Association on 
the Eight Year Study on the Relation of School to College, under the 
general title “Adventure in American Education”; Smith, Eugene R., 
Tyler, Ralph M. and the Evaluation Staff, Appraising and Recording Stu- 
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dent Progress, pp. 276-307; Section on the Evaluation of the Appreciation 
of Art prepared by Bruno Bettelheim. Harper and Brothers, 1940.) 

Mr. Van Derpool reviewed his experience in initiating a curriculum in 
occupational therapy at Illinois—a tour-de-force of organization, embracing 
half a dozen departments and the School of Medicine. Mr. Van Derpool 
gave credit for the inception of the idea to Laurentza Schantz-Hansen, 
whose excellent paper on the subject of “Art Related to Occupational 
Therapy During War Time” was presented to the Conference at the Ur- 
bana meeting in 1942. 

This meeting of the Midwestern College Art Conference was satisfac- 
tory as entertainment, but its inability to come to a decision left some- 
thing to be desired. For example, the discussion moved almost at once 
away from the reasons for art in the schools to the several kinds of art to 
be found there actually. Details of content and method were hotly con- 
tested, all of which means, quite simply, that the basic assumptions of our 
discipline have not yet been sufficiently thought about and analyzed 
amongst us. It was the spontaneous reference to particular methods and 
applications that rendered Mr. Baldinger’s excellent statement of prin 
ciples vulnerable to attack. The special points of view and the several 
directions in which we point our work may be due in part to our training 
and experience, but they are also matters of expediency; we adjust our- 
selves to the kind of institution in which we find ourselves, and it is amaz- 
ing how many different kinds there are, even within our own group. But 
there is a present need to re-examine the basic assumptions for art as an 
educational discipline, the things we have been taking for granted, and 
state them in a form that will permit general acceptance so that we can 
build upon it. Then we should consider very seriously the réle of the arts 
in the colleges; for example, whether they shall operate in collaboration 
with the humanities group of studies, or try to play the game alone. For it 
appears that, while the general scheme of electives in the colleges allows 
the student a certain freedom of choice, it also wastes his time, so, within the 
humanities at least, there is a tendency now to develop broad sequences 
of study in order to insure the communication of a common store of values 
to all students enrolled. And art is an integral part of this. The depart- 
ments would be unwise to stand aloof; rather they should insist on having 
a part in it. Hence, the need for a statement of policy, and acting upon it. 

Finally, it may be observed that, in so far as education can have any 
influence upon our artistic culture, the hope for that culture lies in the 
training of a generation capable of valuing and maintaining it and, even 
more important, improving it. For it is possible that the emphasis upon 
the history of art—again assuming it can have had any influence—may 
have helped us to become collectors of art, not to mention antiques, but 
we need also a kind of art education that will help the present generation 
of students to become patrons of art. The collector supports established 
values; he tries to play safe; the patron is willing to take a chance; he puts 
his money on a likely horse that has to run its race now. Thus, the patron, 
it is argued, is a better proof of a living culture than is the collector of art, 
and we should cultivate and develop him. 
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ART NEWS FROM SPAIN" 


In the reconstitution of the Prado museum of Madrid there have been 
many changes and additions. The building itself has been made more fire- 
proof by replacing the wooden flooring with marble. The collections 
since the civil war have been increased considerably both by acquisition 
and by loan. Among the acquisitions by gift may be mentioned the collec- 
tion of the Duke of Lerma and that of Don Mariano Lanuza, which 
includes the famous Christ before the People of Quentin Matsys. The 
Prado has also received the notable group of Madrazos which belonged to 
the Count of Eleta. Of special importance is the gift of Don Francisco 
Cambé, which includes three paintings by Botticelli, a Melozzo da Forli, 
two works of Taddeo Gaddi, a Giovanni dal Ponte, and a still life ascribed 
to Zurbaran. The following paintings have been transferred from the 
Escorial to the Prado: Roger van der Weyden’s Descent from the Cross, 
Tintoretto’s Christ Washing the Feet, and two paintings by Hieronymus 
Bosch. The museum has purchased several works of art, amongst which are 
the following pictures: The Jew by Murillo, Christ Appearing to St. Ber- 
nard by Ribalta, an excellent still life signed by Felipe Ramirez (a painter 
who was until recently unknown in Spain), and three El Grecos, The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, St. Andrew and St. Francis, and La Santa Faz. 

Of great moment is the new policy inaugurated by the Prado to lend 
works of art to other Spanish museums. One of the first of the provincial 
institutions to profit by this arrangement is the new museum of fine arts 
of La Corufia, which has received twenty-one paintings from the Prado. 
These pictures include two Tintorettos, a Veronese and a Luca Giordano 
as well as other representative works of the Italian and Flemish schools. 
The loan also embraces a Head of St. Peter by Murillo, a St. Andrew by 
Ribera, an Ecce Homo by Morales, another of the same subject by Correa, 
Charles IV by Goya, and a portrait by Madrazo. The museum will also 
contain an important collection of modern Galician paintings. With the 
aid of a grant of 670,000 pesetas from the Ministry of National Education 
these collections are being installed in a building known as the Casa del 
Consulado, which will also house the provincial archaeological collection 
and a school of fine arts. Thus it is intended that the new museum will 
become the center of Galician culture. 

At Vich, recent excavations in the cathedral have brought to light the 
structure of the ancient Visigothic and Romanesque fabrics, including a 
hitherto unknown Romanesque crypt. 

At Barcelona, the altar piece, the Gremio de Estereros, by Jaime Huguet 
is being restored. Until its discovery during the Spanish civil war it served 
as a bench in the cathedral. As an autumn show the society, Amigos de los 
Museos, arranged an exhibition of the works of Vicente Lépez. 


*The information here published was extracted by Mr. Walter M. Walters 
from a recent letter written by Sefior Camilo Bas of Barcelona. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Letters of John B. Flannagan (Introduction by W. R. Valentiner), 101 p., 
8 pl. New York, 1942, Curt Valentin. $2.50. 


This is a modest and attractive publication of a very useful sort. Without 
taking the view that only practitioners can say anything significant about 
art (presumably artists do not address themselves exclusively to artists), we 
recognize that their comments may be of special value. Interpreters of art 
are glad to find their own tentative ideas confirmed, modified or flatly 
contradicted; and students look for checks on their immediate instructors. 
Study is aided by original documentary material such as these letters, but 
even more important is the direct communication to the reader of the 
character and ideas of an artist able to express himself effectively in words 
as well as in stone. 

Eighty-six letters and a few excerpts from his notebook, written between 
May, 1929, and December, 1941, clarify Flannagan’s conception of his task. 
He aimed at “a sculpture with such ease, freedom and simplicity that it 
hardly feels carved, but rather to have always been that way... but... 
often the design dictated the choice of stone. . . .” Again, “in seeking that 
ultimate order that is dynamic design . . . it is necessary to take a liberty 
or so with surface aspects. . . .” And he suggests that, in contrast to bronze, 
“the sterner character of stone seems to represent a final triumph of the 
human spirit over a tough and stubborn material.” Elsewhere he writes: 
“The fusion of abstract design with feeling and representational values is 
one of the major problems of art expression. The design, the sculptural 
form is of course fundamental but it is necessary to vitalize this through 
emotion and verisimilitude else the work become cold and remote.” Of 
some of his own drawings he says: “They seem to me very sensitive, but 
lacking in that indefinable thing of the spirit iat makes for a really 
passionate expression.” 

Flannagan never sought popularity, but he did wish to speak to as many 
people as possible. When questioned about doing a commission for a college 
he wrote: “It is an encouraging thing that so many educational institutions 
are alive to the social function of art. Perhaps in the next generation it will 
be less difficult for an artist to be a definite part of his own people in his 
own time ...I1.. . thoroughly applaud this purpose and would like 
nothing better than to make a thing of mine part of the consciousness of 
the younger mind.” 

Few commissions came to Flannagan and a large part of the correspond- 
ence is taken up with the economic problems, the difficulties of “turning 
stones into bread,” which cripple able men in a world which finds lip 
service to art cheaper than real support. He was eager to sell his work at 
very reasonable prices and was helped more than financially by whatever 
concrete aid he got. As he says in his notes: “I’m aware of the general 
attitude that the artist asks for it, should take an economic beating because 
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he does what he desires to do, when really it’s a service to society in the 
one way he can serve best.” 
In the introduction W. R. Valentiner gives some pertinent biographical 
details and makes some interpretive suggestions about Flannagan’s work. 
F. E. Hystop, Jr. 
University of Illinois 


LINCOLN KirsTEIn, The Latin-American Collection of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art (Foreword by Alfred H. Barr, Jr.), 112 p., 113 ill. New York, 1943, 
The Museum of Modern Art. $2.00. 


This book and the collection it represents attempt the first systematic 
over-all survey of the pictorial arts in Latin America. The field is large, 
there is little art historical literature available, while the complexities of 
national traditions, artistic personalities and social relationships are enor- 
mous. Yet a beginning is made—in the tangible form of an actual collection 
of art works, and a generous publication with reproductions and an histori- 
cal text. 

“—It should be made clear,” Mr. Barr states in his foreword, “that this 
book has been written and this collection assembled with full knowledge 
that both are tentative and incomplete.” It would be a pity indeed, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject in the present state of events, if 
the book were received as definitive, shelved, and the opportunity for 
further questioning or discussion lost. 

The book embraces a suggestive introductory sketch of the history of 
painting in the whole of Latin America from the Conquest to the end of 
the 1gth century. There follow separate discussions of art in ten of the 
twenty-one republics which comprise that whole, with brief characteriza- 
tions of the artists and their.work particularly as represented in this well- 
chosen coliection. A thorough and scientifically handled catalogue of the 
orks, biographies of the artists, and a bibliography complete this re- 
markably compact and useful volume. 

In the present reviewer's opinion this book should be read by everyone 
interested in Latin American affairs for general background and cultural 
orientation. It should be studied by every art historian and critic who 
is concerned with contemporary American art. For in it are focused a 
number of problems which, in the gradual re-orientation of art historical 
studies now taking place, must be honestly met and clarified. 

A few of these problems are worth discussion. In the introduction the 
author ventures a few “basic propositions which almost state themselves. 
The culture, painting included, of North and South America has been 
colonial, and is still to a large degree provincial.” (Page. 5.) On the next 
page he refers to the humanizing influence of Benjamin West and Trumbull 
on European painting, and adds that “North America felt its political 
independence forty years before Latin-America did, and its cultural and 
economic independence half a century later.” 

The concern here is not the apparent contradiction, but the refusal to 
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recognize the basic problem of nationalism in Latin American art. The 
Latin Americans—artists included—are fierce nationalists in the deepest 
and most patriotic sense. Neither they, nor we of North America, would 
deny our respective European heritage, but the historian’s interest in the 
various cultures of these American peoples lies in what they did with their 
inheritance rather than in where it came from. The sweeping assumption 
that they did not do much, i.e. that the culture of the Americas is “con- 
servative and traditional,” is denied by the very fact that this collection 
could be made and the book written. 

A second problem has to do with critical and historical methods. Possibly 
in the attempt to reach a wider lay audience, the author consistently 
employs the technique of analogy or “recall” to familiarize the reader with 
the unknown and new by means of the known and accepted. Thus An- 
tonio Francesco Lisboa of Brazil recalls William Rush of Philadelphia, a 
pair of silhouetted figures in Meireles’ “Second Battle of Guararapes” 
recalls a similar motif in Trumbull’s “Battle of Bunker Hill,” and Prilidi- 
ano Pueyrredén’s “detailed analysis of foliage brings sentinel-like ombu 
trees close to Hobbema’s oaks.” 

There is no quarrel with this critical method since a large part of what 
one specifically calls modern art would be incomprehensible without 
recognition of those stylistic affinities and their “isms.” But when the 
author turns to a straight-forward description of what actually happened 
in the artistic development of Mexico, or Cuba, or Argentina, his writing 
is beautifully clear, factual, and in truth fascinating. Compared with the 
gigantic task of gathering the information and presenting it in readable 
form, the many interpretive analogies seem inconsequential. For in the 
Latin American field and modern art as a whole there is the greatest need 
for competent historians of art rather than interpreters. The historical 
sections of this book prove Mr. Kirstein to be one of these competent 
historians. 

A third problem somewhat related to historical method is that of iconog- 
raphy. It is not merely subject matter but the deeper meaning and 
function of the forms which the artist uses that must be understood in the 
context of their contemporary relationships. Various types of political and 
social themes as well as “ecclesiastical propaganda” are discussed, but the 
possibilities of their integration into the total cultural fabric of each tradi- 
tion are not developed. 

The historical introduction to Latin American art is modestly presented 
in the foreword as a “pioneer venture.” Mr. Kirstein and the Museum of 
Modern Art are to be congratulated on this provocative undertaking and 
in its spirit we look forward to further investigations in this important 
field. 

LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER 
University of Minnesota 
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LincoLN ROTHSCHILD, Sculpture Through the Ages. (Foreword by Paul 
Manship), xvi + 279 p., 123 pl. New York, 1942, McGraw-Hill Dock 
Co. $5. 

It is dificult not to be unkind to a work of this character, not to pick 
flaws and overlook the desire for a whole point of view, although a severely 
limited one, but it is even more difficult to conceive of placing this book 
in the hands of students. The generalities in the text, the dubious theories, 
even startling errors of fact, are not compensated for by the quality of the 
illustrations. Yet the author is patently honest and sincere in his attempt to 
present sculpture to the layman. Is there not always a fallacy in writing 
for the layman as if he were not interested in your subject, so that you are 
impelled to simplify it out of existence? Where is the reader who will pick 
up such a book, even for a cursory glance at the plates, who is not capable 
of greater attention to relevant factors of art? 

The illustrations are not sufficiently fine to make it desirable as a picture 
book. The plates suffer from forced black and white contrasts so that 
qualities of form and surface are much diminished. Nor does the selection 
of examples for sculpture through the ages prove reassuring, although the 
use of good details of several of the examples is very helpful. 

As to the text, the most acceptable section is perhaps the one on Egypt 
where there is range and variety in the treatment. The most enthusiastic 
and sympathetic chapters are those on Romanesque and Gothic. One gets 
the impression that the author is somehow embarrassed by art that is not 
very remote or very dedicated. He is certainly anti-classic. His discussion of 
the Italian Renaissance and Baroque entitled “The Jewelled Dagger” will 
serve to illustrate. The opening sentence of his introduction is, “For four 
centuries western Europe has stood in awe of the mixture of brilliance and 
bestiality that flourished in the great cities of Italy during the Renaissance.” 
Farther on, “The attempt to recreate classic culture became the conscious, 
informing influence of the Renaissance, its very name signifying rebirth 
of ancient civilization. . . . ‘Purity of Style’ became a watchword meaning 
the abstract perfection with which supposed principles of the classic model 
were followed. .. . There was good reason for the artists of the Renaissance 
to resort to academic or remote classical formulations. They were thus 
released from the responsibility of directly expressing the life about them, 
which was hardly appropriate to monumental exposition in literal terms.” 
That does not sound like the Renaissance to me and one can foresee the 
trouble the author will have in presenting Michelangelo. Referring to the 
Slaves: “Thus the intended meaning of these great figures is confused and 
vague. Their manifest power arises from aesthetic vitality and poignant 
emotional expression. It is a tragic, almost panic confusion, a dirge of 
constantly frustrated humanity.” How can an author write about art and 
a great master as an instance of “panic confusion”? 

The weakest portion of the book is perhaps the chapter called “The 
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Gilded Cage” which includes French Renaissance, Rococo and Neocl 
sicism. The Rococo is represented by works for Louis XIV and four Hou 
don busts. The author's aversion to classicism makes the Louis XIV and 
Neoclassic material extremely unpalatable to him. Modern art, under th 

heading “Sense and Nonsense” is the most perverse. Out of twenty-two 
illustrations he includes works by the painters Géréme and Leighton, the 
former apparently because our Thomas Eakins studied with him in Paris. 
Daumier and Meunier serve him well, but of sculptors alive today there 
are only three. Maillol is represented by the 1905 Torso, leaving four 
examples of Epstein and three of Brancusi to carry the burden for the 
twentieth century, but with no work later than the 1920's. His only con- 
cession to contemporary art seems to be a thoroughly derivative, acknowl- 
edged section on African Negro sculpture (20 examples) which satisfies 
him that modern artists committed aesthetic suicide. The entire 19th and 
goth centuries are somehow romanticism and escape. “Pursuit of the 
aesthetic is one facet of romanticism that has been made a complete pro- 
gram in the goth century resulting in abstraction of form.” Like a great 
deal of this book, I find such a statement deplorable oversimplification, and 
it does not illuminate the art of my own time to me. The quality in the 
understanding of art falls far short of one’s expectations in a book on 
sculpture, whether for the layman or for any other audience. Having 
addressed the layman as an ignorant man, the victim is left in his ignorance. 

AGNES RINDGE 
The Museum of Modern Art 


GILBERT MEDIONI AND MARIE-THERESE PINTO, Art in Ancient Mexico, xxvi 
p- + 259 ill. New York, 1941, Oxford University Press. $10.00. 


Gilbert Médioni and Marie-Thérése Pinto have selected over two hun- 
dred figurines from the collection of ancient Mexican sculptures gathered 
by Diego Rivera and presented them in half-tones in an impressive volume 
issued by the Oxford University Press.. The title, Art in Ancient Mexico, 
is therefore too broad. Sculpture or Plastic Art would have been more 
informative. The items are modelled in jade and marble, wood and clay. 
They represent human figures and animals, masks and tools. The mood is 
now one of reality, now playful, now predominantly abstract and rhyth- 
mical. 

Dr. Médioni in a brief preface, points out that man rather than God 
was the theme of the pre-Cortesian sculptor, and that the craftsman under- 
took to present in symbol the world around him. The Tarascans from the 
Pacific shore were especially notable for their use of balanced line and 
mass, achieving a plastic arabesque. He writes suggestively about the “pet- 
rified symbolism” and “astronomical landscapes,” tending on occasion 
away from clarity. Miss Pinto in the space of eight or nine pages presents 
the chief Mexican deities. She tells of how the sacrifice of weeping children 
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to Tlaloc, the god of water and mountains, was designed to increase rain- 
fall—a rite not without meaning to anyone who tries to understand their 
art. 

To the artist the major interest in these “primitives” is doubtless their 
plastic freshness. The historian may see Cycladic or Chinese resemblances. 
The psychologist may find the interest of our day in such anthropological 
material a revealing aspect of our taste and personality. But the layman 
who is seeking contact with them, intellectual, emotional, kinaesthetic, in 
order that he may derive values from them to incorporate in his own 
experience will do well merely to look and reflect. Is this work the 
expression of a childhood period of the race? Is it pre-artistic, the attempt 
to extend experience by objectification, prolonged in the process of model- 
ling, and then in a sense permanently continued in the completed forms? 
Is the artist projecting his desires, his reactions to sense stimuli into appro- 
priate hardnesses and surfaces and gouges? Is he as happily employed during 
the process and as satisfied in subsequent observation as a child playing 
by himself in a world of fancied reality? 

Or are the figures capable, not merely of giving us sophisticated pleasure, 
but of illustrating a stage where the artist is already “delineating the 
possible,” as Dorothy Walsh interprets the main problem of the artist in 
a recent article. There is a difference, of course, between the sophistication 
contributed by the spectator and that which is incorporated in the work of 
art. Even if one were to broaden Miss Walsh's definition by insisting on 
the expression as well as the delineation of the possible as an essential 
phase of art, I question if these gay little masterpieces would not elude 
such mature interpretation. Grown-ups are seldom able to play as children. 
This delightful volume affords the reader the opportunity to try. It is 
refreshing to do so. The result may not be an “aesthetic experience,” but 
it may well be “life-enhancing.” 

A child might “kill” a weeping doll to cause rain to fall, in play. 

WILLIAM SENER RUSK 
Wells College 


BEATRICE GILMAN PROSKE, Brookgreen Gardens: Sculpture, xlviii + 510 p., 
142 ill., plan. Brookgreen, S.C., 1943, Brookgreen Gardens. $1.25. 
Even the advent of a catalogue is an event important in the history of 

America’s great neglected art of sculpture, and certainly this catalogue is a 

good one. It explains in the words of a co-founder how the collection 

originated and grew. It includes an introductory survey of the history of 

American sculpture, two or three pages of biography for each sculptor 

represented, a detailed description of each work included, and a keyed map 

indicating where in the gardens each sculpture can be found. A thorough- 
going set of notes and a selected bibliography at the end of the historical 
introduction and each of the biographies in turn are to the college teacher 
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of a value secondary only to the abundance of half-tone illustrations, some 
poor but most of high quality. 

Archer M. Huntington, the poet, and Anna Hyatt Huntington, his 
sculptress-wife, began about 1930 on an estate near Georgetown, South 
Carolina, a project unique in the annals of American art: the creation 
of an open-air museum devoted exclusively to works of American sculpture. 
Despite the initial affectation of a plan drawn up in the form of a Whistler- 
esque butterfly, meaningless because not apparent in three-dimensional 
landscape, and distracting if it were, the Huntingtons saw to it that the 
sculptures were not just stuck around, but set off to maximum effective- 
ness in settings designed from the outset to accommodate and enhance 
them. Since outdoor light encroaches upon contours and absorbs subtle 
details, only sculptures designed for such illumination can be seen prop- 
erly at Brookgreen Gardens. Aside from that limitation, however, the 
undertaking has more than justified itself. 

The author of this catalogue is wanting in neither scholarship nor 
aesthetic discrimination. Obviously dependent upon Lorado Taft (The 
History of American Sculpture. New York: 1903 and 1924) though she may 
be for some of her data and her groupings, she surpasses her predecessor 
in thoroughness of investigation and ability to organize her materials in 
a balanced perspective. There are, it is true, a few historical inaccuracies 
to mar her achievement. Daniel Chester French was not, for example, 
what Mrs. Proske claims for him on page xxiii, “the first among his fellows 
to be able to cope with monumental groups in the round, a thing which 
even Saint-Gaudens never attempted.” Thomas Ball with his Emancipation 
Group of 1875 anticipated by no less than thirteen years French's first 
essay with the group, the Gallaudet Memorial. The Sherman Monument 
by Saint-Gaudens, moreover, could hardly be classed as other than a 
monumental group in the round. 

Factual accuracy is required, but it is expecting too much of a catalogue 
to ask that its historical introduction make a contribution to the history 
of American sculpture. One must hope merely that before another catalogue 
is written the corpus of American sculpture may be subjected to that pene- 
trating sort of W6lfflinian analysis which ancient Greek sculpture has 
already enjoyed at the hands of Valentin Miiller (“A Chronology of Greek 
Sculpture: 400 B.C. to 40 B.C.,” The Art Bulletin, XX, 4, December, 1938, 
Pp-359-418). Until that is done we can only guess at the actual character 
of the periods in American sculpture and do little more than grope for 
the true significance of any given sculptor. 

Apart from the merits or the defects of the catalogue, the collection 
covered by it leaves something to be desired. In his foreword Mr. Hunting- 
ton declares the Brookgreen Gardens sculptures to comprise “an outline 
collection representative of the history of American sculpture.” We find 
upon examining the collection in the light of Mr. Huntington’s claim, how- 
ever, that it needs rounding out for the earlier decades of our sculpture’s 
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history, that it concentrates mainly upon the period between 1890 and 
1g20, and that it makes the biggest skips during the last two decades. 
One welcomes the inclusion of Calder, PoldSek, Laurent, Warneke, but 
misses their crucially important peers: Zorach, Flannagan, Faggi. One 
welcomes the Piccirilli family, Frisch, Lachaise, but misses those still greater 
Americans-by-adoption: Archipenko and Milles. A host of younger men 
ought to be permitted to enrich the collection with their novel plastic 
mediums and their vigorous sculptural creations: Carl Walters and Way- 
lande Gregory; Chaim Gross, Richmond Barthe, and Isamu Noguchi; José 
de Creeft, Minna Harkavy, and John Hovannes; Richard Davis, David 
Smith, Anita Wechsler, and Marion Walton. Not only would such inclu- 
sions elevate the value of the collection as representative of American 
sculpture; it would also provide the occasion for making the introductory 
historical survey to some future edition of the catalogue more nearly ade- 
quate and more just in treating the vitally creative strain present in 
every period but now surging upward with unprecedented power. 
WALLACE S. BALDINGER 
Lawrence College 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegl, by Charles de Coster, with 
an Introduction by Camille Huysmans (translation by Allan Ross Mac- 
dougall, illustrations by Frans Masereel), 496 p., 100 wood-cuts. New 
York, 1943, Pantheon Books. $3.50. 

Misfortunes of the Immortals, by Max Ernst and Paul Eluard (translation 
by Hugh Chisholm), 44 p. (text and 21 drawings) + 3 pl. New York, 1943, 
The Black Sun Press. $2.50. A translation of the work first published in 
Paris in 1920; the plates contain additional drawings entitled “Twenty 
Years After.” 

How Prints Look, Photographs with a Commentary, by W. M. Ivins, Jr., 
164 p., 130 ill. + 2 diagrams. New York, 1943, The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. $5.00. 

Modern Negro Art, by James A. Porter, viii + 300 p., 83 ill. New York, 
1948, The Dryden Press. $3.25. 


NEW PRIVILEGES 


Most members have by this time probably received notice of the new 
privileges being offered in the form of reduced subscriptions to ten of 
the leading art magazines and a discount of 15% in the purchase of colored 
reproductions published by Raymond and Raymond. These new privileges 
obtained through the industrious activity of Peter Magill, manager of the 
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College Art Association of America, will enable individual active members 
to obtain the following reduced subscriptions: 


Regular Member's 


Rate Rate 
Antiques Magazine $5.00 $3.50 
Architectural Record 3.00 2.50 
Art Digest 3.00 2.25 
Art In America 6.00 5.00 
Art News 5-50 4.00 
Art Quarterly 4.00 3.00 
Gazette-des-Beaux-Arts 12.00 9.60 
Magazine of Art 5.00 3-50 
Metropolitan Museum Bulletin 2.00 1.50 
Pacific Art Review 3.00 2.00 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the College Art Association of America 
will be held on January 29, 1944, at 10:00 A.M. in the Institute of Fine 
Arts, 17 East 80th Street, New York City. This meeting has been called to 
transact the necessary business of the Association, elect officers and receive 
reports, but it is in no way to be considered a substitute for the regular 
annual meeting at which papers are read and discussions held. It has been 
necessary this year, as it was last year, to cancel the regular meeting of the 
members because of the restrictions on travel, limited hotel accommoda- 
tions and other factors related to the national emergency. The Executive 
Board sincerely hopes that conditions will soon permit the resumption of 
those normal activities of the association and will do its utmost to arrange 
for a regular meeting at the earliest possible moment. 

In the meantime members are encouraged to use the CoLLEcE ART 
Journat and the Art Bulletin to present their ideas and the results of 
their scholarship to the membership at large. The fact that the majority of 
members cannot meet to exchange points of view and to learn of new 
developments or experiments in different parts of the country increases 
the value of these publications. The editors will give serious attention to 
all manuscripts submitted to them, particularly to those pertaining to the 
study of art and its relationship to liberal arts curricula in general. 


LOCAL MEETINGS 
In view of the necessity for cancelling everything but the annual business 
meeting, the Executive Board wishes to encourage local meetings of mem- 
bers whenever circumstances permit. The results of such meetings, whether 
in the form of reports or articles will be published in the CoLLEcE ART 
Journac. Such small informal meetings could develop into discussion 
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groups that would provide the basis for the interchange of ideas between 
different sections of the country through the medium of the CoLLece Art 
JournaL, Such an interchange of ideas, obviously limited at the present 
moment, should be of great value at a time when the humanities as an 
academic discipline are being re-evaluated by almost every faculty in the 
country. 

GIFT TO THE COLLEGE ART JOURNAL 


It is with great pleasure that the Directors announce the recent gift 
of $600.00 from Mr. Mark Eisner to the Association to be devoted exclu- 
sively to the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. Such generous donations will make it 
possible for the editors to expand the JouRNAL, in so far as present paper 
limitations permit, and to increase its usefulness to the membership as 
a whole. 

NEW COMMITTEES 


As a preliminary report to the business meeting, the Officers call attention 
to the appointment during the past year of three committees intimately 
related to the functions of the Association. Two committees were appointed 
to investigate the purposes, respectively, of the history of art and of 
practical art courses in college and university curricula. Mr. Millard 
Meiss, Columbia University, is chairman of the history of art committee 
with the following men appointed as a steering committee: 
George Kubler, Yale University 
Rensselaer W. Lee, Smith College 
Meyer Shapiro, Columbia University 
Peppino Mangravite, Cooper Union, is chairman of the committee on 
practice of art courses, which is composed of the following members: 
George Biddle—Artist 
Jean Charlot—Artist and instructor at the University of Georgia 
Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr.—Director, Addison Gallery of American Art, 
Andover, Massachusetts 

Major Ward Lockwood—Artist. Formerly Director of Art Department, 
University of Texas 

Daniel Catton Rich—Director of Fine Arts, The Art Institute of Chicago 

Boardman Robinson—Artist and Director of Art School, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center 

Edward W. Root—Formerly associated with Hamilton College 

Franklin Watkins—Artist and instructor of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts 

The third committee under the chairmanship of Mrs. Amy Woller 
McClelland, University of Southern California, was appointed to study 
what the College Art Association as a learned society can do to encourage 
instruction in and about the practical processes of art at the college level. 
The final, and possibly interim, reports of these committees will be pub- 
lished in subsequent issues of the CoLLEGE ART JOURNAL. 

S. McK. C. 
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THE SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE COLLEGE ART 
ASSOCIATION 


The secretary, Miss Florence H. Robinson, reports that this year the 
executive committee thought best not to hold a meeting, but to send out a 
circular letter to members instead, in order to hold the group together and 
to solicit suggestions for future activities when travel conditions will war- 


rant the convening of the group. Considerable effort was made to increase 
the membership. 


DESIDERATA 


The editors wish to announce that, following the suggestion of Mr. Erwin 
Panofsky at the last annual business meeting, the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL is 
instituting a new service under the departmental heading of “cdesiderata.” 
Members of the College Art Association and subscribers to the JOURNAL 
are offered the privilege of listing their scholarly or didactic needs in these 
pages. Such needs, or desiderata, would include books, periodicals, photo- 
graphs, slides, etc. For this service there will be no charge. However, the 
editors reserve the right of editing or refusing copy submitted. 











